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OF PRINCIPLES 


Religious Liberty Association 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 


church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


___ We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of 
all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 


and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of 
freedom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promul- 
gate his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essencé of religious 
liberty. . 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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The State of Maryland was among the first to do honor to the 
memory of our first President, George Washington. This monu- 
ment, the first large formal statue erected as a tribute to this 
great man, is in Mount Vernon Place in the city of Baltimore. 
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Our Cover Picture 


We are pleased to present on our cover 
this quarter the Statehouse of Maryland. 
One of our reasons for doing so is that it 
is perhaps the oldest State capitol building 
still in daily use. It is the third on the 
site and the third to be built after the 
— of the capital from St. Mary’s 

ity. 

The first stone of the present Statehouse 
was laid on March 28, 1772. The General 
Assembly met here for the last time before 
the Revolution on April 19, 1774, and did 
not meet agair until January, 1777, on the 
adoption of the new State constitution. 
From November, 1779, to the present, with 
the exception of one session held in Freder- 
ick during the Civil War period, the General 
Assembly has never met elsewhere. This record of continuous usage is 
unique in America. 

This Statehouse has witnessed many historic events of importance. 
Here, December 23, 1783, in the Old Senate Chamber, George Washington 
resigned his commission to the Continental Congress, then temporarily 
meeting in this building. Here also in 1784 the Treaty of Peace with 
England was approved. In 1786 a convention of delegates from a number 
of States met here to consider the possibility of providing a closer union. 
This meeting was one of the first moves toward the calling of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

This interesting Statehouse of impressive Georgian design is sur- 
mounted by a dome rising 165 feet. Here a visitor will find many famous 
and historical paintings, as well as a number of American and State 
flags of special interest. 

When visiting the many points of historic and scenic interest in the 
Free State, one is impressed to agree that Maryland has come to be 
known as “America in miniature.” 
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AFTER E. VEDDER, ARTIST 


The goal of every good government is to provide peace and prosperity, with reasonable security to its citizens. 


The Struggle Against 
Ignorance and Hatred 


By the HONORABLE THEODORE R. McKELDIN 


Governor of Maryland 


Be someries seas to me that 
man advances into the years with two 
parallel spirits struggling for control of his 
being. They are the spirits of wisdom and 
of ignorance. 

When wisdom is victorious, ignorance is 
driven out and replaced by wisdom’s natural 
companions, love and understanding—gen- 
uine love for one’s fellow men and under- 
standing of their failings as well as of their 
virtues. This love and this understanding give new 
growth to wisdom. But when ignorance prevails, wis- 


_ 








<< 
One of the most striking and colorful of all State banners is the 
flag of Maryland, bearing the arms of the Calvert and Crossland 
families. Calvert was the family name of the Lords Baltimore who 
founded Maryland. Crossland was the family name of the mother 
of the first Lord Baltimore. This flag seems to have been used 
from the beginning of the colony, although it was not adopted 
officially until recently. 
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Gov. McKeldin 


dom becomes weak. It is crushed and suffo- 
cated by hate and prejudice, the ugly allies 
of ignorance. 

Young children are never prejudiced, 
and they harbor no real hatreds. The reli- 
gious feeling of a child, onee he learns 
about God, is deep. His faith is unquestion- 
ing. He accepts his Creator and places his 
dependence in Him. 

But the child, in his native and unspoiled 
wisdom, never confuses religion with discrimination. 
He never hates his little neighbor because he attends 
a different church. He never distrusts his playmate 
down the street because the way she was taught to 
worship God differs from the way he was taught. 

The young child is more conscious of colors than 
are the grownups around him. A baby is attracted 
by colors. A developing child is learning to differen- 
tiate between colors. He is deeply interested. But 
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this accumulating knowledge of the range of hues 
breeds in the child no prejudices against the different 
color of the boy in the next block or of the little fel- 
low he meets on the way to school. As a child, he has 
no hatreds for his fellows because of the color of 
their skin. 

No, he must be taught, or he must somehow learn, 
those hatreds and prejudices if they are to become 
part of him. Ignorance must prevail in his develop- 
ment if he is to set people apart in groups and classes 
according to their ways of worshiping God and the 
degree of pigment in their coloring—if he is to say 
and, in his ignorance, believe: These are good; those 
are evil. 

When he has learned those hatreds, he may glory 
in the ignorance he does not recognize—which he 
classifies as his own superiority. But he becomes an 
unhappy man. His physical stature may be gigantic, 
but he never can be great. His broadening is ham- 
pered by his prejudices. His soul is warped by his 
hatreds. His growth is stunted by his mean exclusive- 
ness. He is not happy. He is to be pitied. Perhaps 
through the fault of those who had charge of his de- 
velopment he has somehow missed the great joy of 
brotherhood—the brotherhood of man in the father- 
hood of God. 

There are many more fortunate, thank God, 
among our people in whose homes the prejudice and 
hatreds were conquered generations ago—men and 
women who were taught and who learned that intol- 
erance has no place in religion, and, indeed, that 
hatred and prejudice are contrary to religious beliefs 
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They are truly happy who are 
courteous and friendly to all, re- 
gardless of race, c » or color. 
Such an attitude engenders mu- 
tual esteem and regard for peo- 
ple of other lands. It promotes 
the cause of peace and good will 
that is so much needed in the 
world today. 





and teachings. They 
have learned that God 
did not create some of 
His children to be hated 
by others. 

These are happy in their wisdom. Theirs is the 
joy of friendship—not the narrow, exclusive friend- 
ship of a little circle, but the broad, inclusive friend- 
ship of the masses—of people—without regard for 
class, color, or creed. These are the people who can 
grow, because ignorance has been conquered. ‘These 
are the people of brotherhood. Even though in the 
recordings of history there may be no niche of fame 
for many of them, they have true greatness—the 
greatness of love and understanding. 

For the man of wisdom and good will, “religious 
tolerance” and “racial* tolerance” are misnomers of 
his feelings. There is for him no need for tolerance. 
It is not a question of tolerating. To tolerate some- 
thing, one must first hold it in dislike or distrust. 
The wise man does not dislike the other fellow be- 
cause of his religious beliefs or the station of his 
birth. He understands the other man and his religion 
or his race. He understands that his fellow’s goal is 
the same as his own. He seeks his hand in fellow- 
ship along the way. 

It is the man of ignorance—he who is cursed by 
his own prejudices and tormented by his own hatreds 
—who needs our sympathy, our help, and our toler- 
ance. For his own good, for the good of his com- 
munity, his country, and, indeed, for the good of the 
world, we must try to turn him from the error of his 
dangerous ways. Particularly, we must do all in our 
power to save the young from falling into the paths 
of ignorance where prejudices and hatreds lurk. 

I have stressed religious and racial prejudices, 
because we know them so well and find them around 
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us all too often. There are, of course, others. There 
are national prejudices and national hatreds, which 
breed wars. There are class hatreds, fanned by dem- 
agogues, with the same results. 

One’s love for his own country should not lead 
him into hatred for the people of another land. In- 
deed, such hatred is inconsistent. A person’s love for 
his own land should lead him into an understanding 
of another’s love for his. 

Religious, national, class, and race prejudices all 
were used by the master hater and superdemagogue, 
Adolph Hitler, to further his selfish aims and ambi- 
tions. It all ended in disaster for him and defeat for 
his people. It could not have been otherwise. 

Religious, national, and class prejudices were em- 
ployed by Joseph Stalin and the hate-ridden crowd 
around him in the Kremlin as they pursued their 
plans for the enslavement of peoples and the conquest 
of the world. To further the Communist theories, 
which are tyrannical and totalitarian in practice, the 
Russian regime first stifled the churches. 

The fakery and prejudice of that false document 
the Kremlin calls a constitution exposes the very 
hatred of religion which it seeks to hide. It gives 
the right to “freedom of religious worship.” Please 
note the words: “freedom of religious worship.” But 
in the same article it also guarantees the right of 
“all persons” to engage in “anti-religious propa- 
ganda.” It sounds good and liberal when it is read 
quickly, but again you must take close notice of the 
wording. Where propaganda is concerned, the only 
right recognized in that article is for antireligious 
propaganda. Yes, the worshipers may go to their 
churches or their synagogues and may participate 
in the services, but the preachers must be careful 
what they say. Religious propaganda is not one of 
the rights given in that consticution—only antireli- 
gious propaganda. In effect, if there is to be propa- 
ganda concerning religion, it must be antireligious. 

To advance its claims for more world territory 
under Communist control—which it erroneously be- 
lieves would solve the economie ills of Russia—the 
Kremlin must arouse prejudice against and hatred 
of capitalism. These false doctrines of Communist 
prejudice and hatred, I am sorry to say, have per- 
meated sections of our own people. They are among 
the prejudices and hatreds we must combat. 

That same document of deceit reveals its prejudice 
against our American system of freedoms. Yes, be- 
lieve it or not, the Russian constitution guarantees 
freedom of speech, assembly, and press—but only if 
used in support of the socialist or communist system 
of government. In other words, the people are told: 











The world has felt the heavy hand of the mailed fist for many 

years because of the hatreds in the hearts of men. The common 

people long for an end of war and in its place friendship and 
true brotherhood. 
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“Go ahead, have a meeting, say what you like as 
long as it is in accord with our teachings. Don’t say 
anything against the Communist party or the govern- 
ment of Russia or its satellites.” 

The Kremlin’s hatred of the United States is 
demonstrated at this very moment in the continuing 
and persistent lie that our forces have engaged in 
germ warfare in the Orient. Even as we gather arms 
and men to fight the armies of our enemies, we must 
combat this vicious propaganda that is scattered on 
the fertile fields of prejudice. 

Nothing that I have said is meant to arouse 
hatred against the people of Russia. Great masses of 
the scholars, the businessmen, the peasants in the 
Russian fields, and the expendables in the ranks of 
armies under the Soviet and Communist flags have 
no part in the propaganda of lies—no deep feelings 
of hatred or prejudice. 

It is to the everlasting credit of our own fighting 
men that some of our own nation’s misdirected prop- 
aganda in times of war has failed to turn the grim 
business of fighting into the ugly channels of hatred. 
Our men at arms have tenderly cared for the waifs 
and orphans their arms have made homeless. They 
have helped the aged and even the wounded against 
whom they had directed their fire and whose fire had 
been directed against them. This reflects their wis- 
dom and their sense of brotherhood. In this there is 
hope. 

Yes, we must continue to fight hate and prejudice 
where they move aggressively toward more enslave- 
ments of peoples. But over and above all this we 
must seek to bring the peoples of the world together 
in eventual friendship and brotherhood. There, with 
the peoples, not the ambitious rulers, lies the only 
hope for a permanent peace. 

But in urging this international brotherhood we 
must strengthen ourselves and our arguments, our 
‘ause and our determination, by destroying hatreds 
and prejudices and by developing a true brotherhood 
of man here at home. 





A. DEVANEY 











EWING GALLOWAY 


The inauguration of our first President, George Washington, on the balcony of the old Federal Hall 
in New York City, April 30, 1789. 


Bulwarks of Religious 


Freedom 
By WILLIAM 


{Mr. Hackett has served as a secretary to members of 
Congress for the last eighteen years. He is aware of the as- 
saults that are being made on our basic freedoms. Since he 
has written for us before, he is not entirely a stranger to our 
readers, and we are sure that they will welcome this con- 
tribution from him. | 


; £, AND EVENTS ABROAD, have proved 
that the small group of men who stubbornly insisted 
that a Bill of Rights be attached to the Federal Con- 
stitution were pretty farsighted. 

It is significant, too, that they incorporated in the 
tirst article of this bill protection for the very per- 
sonal freedoms we enjoy in this country but which 
we see trampled underfoot in so many parts of the 
world today. 
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H. HACKETT 


That article, as all well know, provides that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof : 
or abridging freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

The entire article is a bulwark protecting freedom 
of religious worship. Without the unhampered exer- 
cise of our religious beliefs we would have no reli- 
gious freedom. Without freedom of speech our reli- 
gion would be tied up within our own minds and our 
own souls. Without freedom of the press our religious 
views would be confined to the sound of our voices. 
Without the right of people peaceably to assemble we 
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After the Declaration of Independence and the victorious achieve- 
ments of the American Army under George Washington, the 
thirteen colonies were held together by a weak government under 
the Articles of Confederation. The leaders of the new country 
sensed the need of a stronger government. A convention was called 
to meet in Philadelphia in May of 1787. Under the leadership of 
Washington a Constitution for the United States was framed. 
About the middle of September of that same year the document 
was signed and sent to the Congress for submission to the sev- 
eral State legislatures for their approval. The Constitution was 
ratified by June of the next year with the understanding that a 
Bill of Rights would soon be forthcomfng. George Washington 
was called from his Virginia home to become the first President 
of the new republic. 

New York City was chosen the temporary capital. The City Hall 
was remodeled and named Federal Hall. Here the first Congress 
under the Constitution met in March, 1789. Here also a few weeks 
later Washington took the oath of office and was inaugurated 
as head of the new government. In September of that same year 
this first Congress proposed a series of amendments. These, when 
ratified a little later by the States, became the Bill of Rights of 
the American people. 








could not teach and preach our religion. Without the 
right of petition we could not petition Congress for a 
redress of grievance when legislation is proposed that 
would encroach upon these other freedoms. 

So here in the First Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, patriots and God-fearing men wrote a great vol- 
ume on insurance for religious freedom. 

After all, the Constitution itself was drafted to 
“seeure the blessings of Liberty,” since the very pre- 
amble says, “We the People of the United States in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for a com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, and se- 
cure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

Ifowever, the omission of the guarantees of the 
First Amendment was not an oversight in the Con- 
stitution itself. These things had been discussed dur- 
ing the debates. There were several schools of thought 
on these questions. There were several reasons why 
the drafters of the Constitution thought it wise not 
to incorporate a Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 

It was not that the matter was never proposed. In 
fact, the delegates at one time had a proposal that a 
Bill of Rights be made the preface to the Constitu- 
tion. There were those who held that the several State 
Declarations of Rights were not repealed by the Con- 
stitution, and since they were in force, they were 
sutticient. Others areued that the laws of the United 
States are paramount to State Bills of Rights. Fur- 
thermore, at the time certain church groups were pre- 
dominantly strong in some of the States, and to en- 
courage freedom of religion might stir up a prover- 
bial hornet’s nest in these areas. 





A few of the States have erected statues and memorials com- 

memorating for posterity their appreciation for the freedoms we 

enjoy in this blest land of ours. This statue in southern Maryland 

honors an act passed by the freemen of Maryland in 1649. A 

modern version of this early legislation on religious toleration 

was enacted on the 300th anniversary of the passage of the 
= original law. 
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During the debates on the Constitution itself the 
ban against a religious test (provided in Article V1) 
had already brought conflicting opinions. The Jour- 
nal of the Convention for August 30, 1787, records 
that “it was moved and seconded to add the following 
clause to the 20th article;—but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the authority of the United 
States.’ ” Though the proposal is reported as unani- 
mously adopted, Madison referred to “discord of reli- 
gious opinion within the Convention.” 

To those who felt that religious freedom was in 
danger, Edmund Randolph told the Virginia con- 
vention on June 10, 1788, that he once entertained 
such fears but “acknowledge my apprehensions re- 
moved.” He told the convention that the ban on reli- 
gious tests “put all sects on the same footing.” He 
said, “A man of abilities and character, of any sect 
whatever, may be admitted to any office or public 
trust under the United States. . . . How many dif- 
ferent sects are we composed of throughout the United 
States ? How many different sects will be in Congress ? 
We cannot enumerate the sects that may be in Con- 
gress. And there are so many now in the United 
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Washington, with some of the patriots who worked with him in 
the convention that drafted the Constitution in 1787. 


States that they will prevent the establishment of 
any one sect in prejudice to the rest, and will forever 
oppose all attempts to infringe religious liberty. If 
such an attempt be made, will not the alarm be 
sounded throughout America ?” 

Two days later James Madison addressed the same 
Virginia convention to answer Patrick Henry’s charge 
that the new Constitution lacked protection for reli- 
gion. He said in part, “Happily for the States, they 
enjoy the utmost freedom of religion. This freedom 
arises from that multiplicity of sects, which pervades 
America, and which is the best and only security for 
religious liberty in any society. For where there is 
such a variety of sects, there cannot be a majority of 
any one sect to oppress and persecute the rest... . 
There is not a shadow of right in the general govern- 
ment to meddle with religion. Its least interference 
with it, would be a most flagrant usurpation.” 

In a letter to Jefferson later that year Madison 
wrote that he “never thought the omission (of a Bill 
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of Rights) a materialsdefect.”, He pointed out that 
New England was objecting to the religious test ban 
in the Constitution as opening the door for “Jews, 
Turks, and infidels” and that in Virginia he had seen 
that State’s bill of rights “violated in every instance 
where it has been opposed to a popular current.” 

Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, a chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, is credited with being the author 
of a series of anonymous letters appearing in the 
press Jate in 1787 and early in 1788 upholding the 
prohibition against a religious test, declaring in part 
that “the sole purpose and effect of it is to exclude 
persecution and to secure to you the right of religious 
liberty.” Also that “a test law is the parent of hypoc- 
risy, and the offspring of error and the spirit of per- 
secution. . . . Test laws are useless and ineffectual, 
unjust and tyrannical ; therefore the Convention have 
done wisely in excluding this engine of persecution, 
and providing that no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired.” 

Jefferson was disturbed at the omission of a Bill 
of Rights from our Constitution and so wrote Madi- 
son under date of December 20, 1787. It will be re- 
called that Jefferson was in Paris during those days. 
In his letter he said, “I will now add what I do not 
like. First the omission of a bill of rights providing 
clearly and without the aid of sophisms for freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, ete... . Let me 
add that a bill of rights is what.the people are en- 
titled to against every government on earth, general 
or particular, and what no government should refuse 
or rest on inference.” 

Madison’s attitude should not be taken to have 
been one unfavorable to separation of church and 
state, but he was one of those who feared the issue 
of religeous freedom might wreck favorable action 
on the whole Constitution, knowing how some States 
with one established church felt. It will be recalled 
that it was Madison who introduced the series of pro- 
posed amendments, which later became the Bill of 
Rights after some revision. 

But here is an important point. The people had 
spoken. They were not satisfied with a Constitution 
minus a Bill of Rights. They exercised the principle 
of petitioning for a redress of grievances. 

As Madison reminded his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives, “I appeal to the gentlemen who 
have heard the voice of the country, to those who 
have attended the debates of the State conventions, 
whether the amendments now proposed are not those 
most strenuously required by the opponents of the 
constitution? ... Have not the people been told that 
the rights of conscience, the freedom of speech, the 
liberty of the press, and trial by jury were in jeop- 
ardy ? that they ought not to adopt the constitution 
until those important rights were secured to them ?”’ 

There were those in Congress who felt so keenly 
about the matter that instead of a Bill of Rights they 
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FROM OLD PRINT 
Thomas Jefferson was in Paris during the time of the Consti- 
tutional Convention and was disturbed at the omission of a Bill 
of Rights. He wrote Madison that a Bill of Rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every government on earth. 


wanted to amend the Constitution itself. The plea of 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, in the Senate that 
these ideas be “placed in separate articles in a supple- 
ment” finally won favor in the Senate. 

Thus we are reminded that this First Amendment 
to the Constitution became an accomplished fact be- 
cause there were vigilant groups which, when alerted, 
exercised the privilege of petition and called to the 
attention of their duly elected legislative representa- 
tives their desires and determinations in this respect. 

These freedoms once gained have been and will be 
retained on exactly the same basis. It is not every- 
where in the world that people can tell their rulers 
what kind of a government they want. 

The right of petition is one of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

Wise despots know that it is when the people be- 
come indifferent to their government and its agents 
that they can begin their conniving to pluck away 
the liberties one by one. By indifference citizens for- 
feit their liberties. By indifference the once gleaming 
light of liberty can dwindle to a flicker and then be 
suddenly blown out by a dictator or despot. We have 
all seen it happen in our time. 

Those who cherish religious freedom must be on 
guard against the slightest approach toward tinker- 
ing or tampering with any of the freedoms hereto- 
fore referred to, because they are all intermeshed. 

Almost annually in the national Congress and in the 
State legislatures seemingly well-meaning lawmakers 
are induced to propose this or that reform that in- 
fringes on these rights and freedoms. Fortunately, 
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COURTESY, MET. LIFE INS. 
Yes, the “‘voice of the people” was heard back in colonial days, 
and the Constitution was amended to guarantee certain rights. 
Among these were Freedom of Speech . . . Freedom of the Press 
... Freedom of Religion...and Freedom of Assembly. 

these proposals usually get buried under more impor- 

tant matters. 

But the “Voice of the People” referred to by Mad- 
ison must always echo through legislative halls as a 
symbol of alertness against the first encroachment on 
our Bill of Rights. 
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Under the protection of the Bill of Rights American citizens can freely meet in community leagues and 
citizen associations all over the land and freely discuss the problems that confront them in local and 
national affairs. By the ballot they can vote into office those who will carry out the wishes of the people, 


Freedom of Speech. Supported 


or Restrained ? 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


Bacevox oF SPEECH, and its fellow in the 
realm of liberty, freedom of the press, are advertis- 
ing themselves vigorously today. They need to. Men 
living where these freedoms are in vogue enjoy them, 
sometimes too indifferently, sometimes scarcely aware 
in how many spots today men dare not exercise them. 
It is difficult to believe that at this time, late in the 
world’s progress, there are spots where these two lib- 
erties, lying at the center of man’s desire for self- 
expression, have never flourished. But it is so. 

However, in many places where freedom of speech 
is exercised it has continually to be defined and de- 
fended. Defined, because, since a freedom can de- 
generate into license, a liberty of expression can lead 
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to libelous statements, or incite to violence, or pro- 
duce a panic. Defended, because it is hard for men 
of strong wills and settled convictions, or who have 
prerogatives of power, to endure opposition, and op- 
position thrives on free speech. Nations, associations, 
corporations, and religions may find on occasion, or 
frequently, that free speech is irksome, and may seek 
in one way or another to restrain it. 

To those who were watching and guiding the for- 
mation of a solidly constituted national government 
in the infant United States it seemed entirely nat- 
ural to write into their new Federal Constitution 
clauses protective of free speech. As it came out of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1789, the new Con- 
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stitution set forth no new idealistic theories concern- 
ing man and his rights. This was a strange omission 
in a day when all thinking men were agitating their 
minds with every sort of doctrine of liberty. The 
Constitution guaranteed to the States a republican 
form of government, and forbade the use by Ameri- 
can citizens of titles of nobility, but it was a political 
document, providing simply and clearly a framework 
of government, and describing the relations to exist 
among the political bodies operating within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

This style of the new Constitution, thinking men 
of the new nation noticed at once. Men in the new 
States had ideas, theories, if you please, about men’s 
rights. They had seen oppressive colonial govern- 
ments. They had watched distant European govern- 
ments operate, and they did not like what they had 
seen. They had felt the hand of one of these distant 
governments upon the colonies, and had aided in the 
revolt against it. Now a centralized government was 
being set up in their own new country, and its basic 
law made scant provision for protecting what they 
had argued and written and fought for—recognition 
of man’s basie rights. 

Hence many amendments to the new Constitution 
were proposed to protect the ordinary man from the 
kind of suppression to which a central government 


might on occasion resort. How would the new govern- 


ment respond to criticism and to opposition? How 
would it deal with those who would be ready to resist 
its administration at points where it might seem to 
intrude on liberty? So amendments were proposed— 
amendments to assert and define men’s liberty and 
rights—and then ten of those proposed were adopted. 
These are called the Bill of Rights. At the head of 
these—and the position assigned to it was not an 
accident—was the one that asserted the most impor- 
tant rights. Congress, the work of which lay at the 
basis of all that the national government might at- 
tempt to do, was restrained by this amendment from 
trespassing upon freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom of petition, and free- 
dom of assembly. Here was an inclusive barrier, 
erected to define and protect the man who might wish 
to be different, to be critical, to oppose, to be one of 
only the few. This First Amendment is probably the 
most quoted part of the Federal Constitution and the 
one the provisions of which are most frequently re- 
ferred to as the common man asserts his prerogatives 
as a man. 

The First Amendment cannot enforce itself. Prac- 
tically, it serves only when its provisions can be ap- 
plied to a given ease. But the fact that it is there has 
given many a citizen courage to stand upon his rights, 
and has deterred many another from denying the 
rights which it protects. 





It was John Milton, the English poet and writer of the seventeenth century, who wrote and published his 
now famous “Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton For the Liberty of Vnlicenc’d Printing, To the 
Parlament of England,” a classic statement of the arguments for freedom of the press. He became 
secretary to the council of State. His long hours of reading and writing told on his eyesight, and in 
1652 he became blind. It was during his later years that he wrote that great religious epic, “‘Paradise Lost.” 
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The specific cases concerning free speech, in which 
the First Amendment has been invoked, are many. 
Among these aré a few cases where the right of free 
speech in religion has been clarified and protected in 
the courts under the aegis of the First Amendment. 
The courts have been consistent in seconding John 
Milton when he said, “Give me the liberty to know, 
to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience 
about all liberties.” 

An important decision touching free speech in re- 
ligion was the case Cantwell et al. v. State of Connect- 
icut (310 U.S. 296; 60 S.Ct. 900) in 1940. The Cant- 
well family had insisted on propagating their reli- 
gious faith through the playing of records at the 
doors of homes, to the disparagement of a different 
religious faith. The case reached the United States 
Supreme Court, through appeal on the ground of con- 
stitutional rights under the First Amendment, and 
that court stated in a decision which revoked the con- 
demnation of the Cantwells, “In the realm of reli- 
gious faith, and in that of political belief, sharp dif- 
ferences arise. In both fields the tenets of one man 
may seem the rankest error to his neighbor. To per- 
suade others to his own point of view, the pleader, 
as we know, at times, resorts to exaggeration, to vili- 
fication of men who have been, or are, prominent in 
church and state, and even to false statement. But the 
people of this nation have ordained in the light of 
history, that in spite of the probability of excesses 
and abuses, these liberties are in the long view, essen- 
tial to enlightened opinion and right conduct on the 
part of the citizens of a democracy. The essential 
characteristic of these liberties is, that under their 
shield many types of life, character, opinion and be- 
lief can develop unmolested and unobstructed. No- 
where is this shield more necessary than in our own 
country for a people composed of many races and of 
many creeds.” 

Even under severe provocation to do otherwise, this 
decision significantly points out, the American people 
through their courts decided to protect the right of 
free speech. 

A recent ease, involving free speech in religion, is 
worthy of review, because the party appealing his 
case on the grounds of guarantees of free speech in 
the First Amendment, lost his case. 

The facts in the case were that one Poulos and a 
colleague, since deceased, applied to the city of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, for a permit to hold meet- 
ings in the public park of that city, the dates to be 
June 25 and July 2, 1950. The meetings were to be 
religious in nature. An ordinance of the city was en- 
forced requiring a permit to be secured before such 
meetings could be held. The secretary of the council 
denied the permit, and Poulos held his meetings with- 
out a permit. He was arrested, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of twenty dollars. He appealed through the 
series of courts available to him in New Hampshire, 
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and on each level the ordinance requiring him to se- 
cure a permit before speaking was sustained, and his 
conviction upheld. 

The appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
was on the grounds that his right of free speech under 
the First Amendment had been denied, but the Su- 
preme Court sustained the previous convictions. 

Poulos contended that the city ordinance requiring 
a permit for a public meeting in a park was a restraint 
on free speech, and hence unconstitutional. ‘The 
United States Supreme Court held that the city or- 
dinance was “but a ministerial, police routine for ad- 
justing the rights of citizens so that opportunity for 
effective freedom of speech may be preserved” (Oct. 
Term, 1952, No. 341, p. 7). The appellant contended 
that for him to be required to take judicial action to 
secure satisfaction after the request for a permit was 
refused, served practically to postpone the holding of 
his meetings for an indefinite period of time, inimical] 
to his purposes, and tantamount to a frustration of 
free speech. The court answered that the appellant 
should have followed judicial processes at all costs, 
instead of defying the law. 

The Supreme Court called attention to the fact that 
in previous significant cases concerning freedom of 
speech, Royall v. Virginia, 116 U.S. 572; Cantwell 
v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296; and Thomas v. Col- 
lins, 323 U.S. 516, the ordinances under which pri- 
mary conviction of the defendants had been obtained 
were null and void in the presence of the defendants’ 
right of free speech, and were so declared by the court. 
But +. spite of Poulos, the ordinance was neither 
attacked nor voided: Hence Poulos’ act in holding his 
meetings without a permit was a violation, and his 
conviction was sustained. 

Dissenters to the decision of the court were Justices 
Black and Douglas. The dissent is significant in some 
of its phrasing. Justice Black held that “the Court’s 
holding in this case is one more in a series of recent 
decisions which failed to protect the right of Ameri- 
cans to speak freely.” The dissent contended further 
that “the First Amendment affords freedom of speech 
a special protection”; that the ordinance in question 
did unconstitutionally in practice impose a sort of 
censorship on the right of free speech; and that when 
a “legislature undertakes to proscribe the exercise of 
a citizen’s constitutional right to free speech it acts 
lawlessly ; and the citizen can take matters in his own 
hand and proceed on the basis that such a law is no 
law at all.” 

Actually freedom of speech is not at issue. The 
liberty to speak, and to speak in setting forth religious 
themes, is recognized. It is the definition of the right 
that is again and again necessary and immeasurably 
important. But these definitions must be watched un- 
ceasingly and studied carefully, in order that they 
remain definitions, and not become injurious limita- 
tions. 
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ORINION STUDIO 


This stone-faced school, with spacious grounds, provides the educational facilities for a group of 





Philippine youth of academy age. 


Religious Liberty 


in the Philippines 


By FLAVIANO T. DALISAY, JR. 


[The most ambitious experiment of the U.S. in govern- 
ing a dependency was its rule in the Philippines. Whether 
the idea was justified or not, most Americans felt that 
both civil and religious liberty were well established when 
we withdrew from the archipelago. From Mr. Dalisay’s 
article it seems clear that some of the officials of the Philip- 
pines have caught the spirit of specious reasoning and 
misleading logie that is found frequently in American ex- 
ecutive offices and occasionally in our courts. ] 


EE. sucur pe or rvrerest to the readers 
of Linerty magazine to know how religious liberty is 
faring in the Philippines. I would say that there have 
been serious and conerete threats to religious freedom 
for the past few years. In 1946, for example, a reli- 
gious group, the Seventh-day Adventists, was ruled 
out from public service. The ruling was made by the 
secretary of justice in response to a basic question 
submitted to the Philippine government: “Does not 
religious freedom include freedom of worship for 
government employees who are Seventh-Day Advent- 
ist 2?” 

The secretary said that the government does not 
violate the teacher’s religious freedom by requiring 
him to render Saturday service, thus preventing him 
from observing Sabbath on Saturday. “What is guar- 
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anteed,” he said, “is the full and free right to enter- 
tain any religious belief, to practice any religious 
principle, and to teach any religious doctrine which 
does not violate the laws of morality and property 
and which does not infringe personal rights.” He fur- 
ther said, “Once he [a Seventh-day Adventist be- 
liever] accepts a position in the public service, he 
‘annot follow the tenets of his faith to the extent of 
violating the rules and regulations governing his 
status as a public school teacher.” 

In 1947, the director of education, Mr. Esteban 
R. Abada, implemented the above-mentioned ruling 
of the secretary of justice, in a circular that he issued 
to all division superintendents throughout the Phil- 
ippines. A pertinent portion of the circular reads as 
follows: “A Seventh day Adventist believer is free to 
worship all day Saturday if he chooses to, there being 
no law or regulation prohibiting him from so doing. 
But once he accepts a position in the publie service, 
he cannot follow the tenets of his faith to the extent 
of violating the rules and regulations governing his 
status as a public school teacher. If compliance with 
such rules and regulations has the effect of depriving 
him of the right to wership the whole day on Satur- 
day, he must choose between the full and unrestricted 
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enjoymentsef his religious freedom and the privilege 
of holding a public oftice with all its duties and obli- 
gations. The moment he chooses to embrace the public 
service, his religious scruples must yield to the de- 
mands thereof, as he cannot serve two jealous masters 
at the same time.” 

As a result of this ruling, there were four Seventh- 
day Adventists who were forced to cease teaching in 
public schools. They were Mr. and Mrs. Romulo 
Valdez, Maria Faigao Fabro, and one, Miss Urbano. 
These Seventh-day Adventists were not laid off with- 
out much ridicule ‘and contempt not only from gov- 
ernment officials but also from various public sources. 

Under the afore-quoted circular it is clear that no 
Seventh-day Adventist can ever be employed in the 
government. His religious persuasion disqualifies 
him. His belief in the seventh-day Sabbath specifi- 
cally bars him from public service. To him employ- 
ment in the government would mean relinquishment 
of his religious beliefs. It would mean abandonment 
of his religious principles. He must choose either 
a government position, yielding his religious scru- 
ples, or totally discard public service in order to pur- 
sue his religious duties and responsibilities. In other 
words, he must select between two alternatives: pub- 
lic service or religious obligation. 

If a Seventh-day Adventist desires to be in public 
service, he must forsake his belief in God or abso- 
lutely forget his Lord. If he wishes to remain loyal 
to the truth of God, he must kill or forever dispel any 
desire for government employment. Is this not put- 
ting a religious test for the exercise of a civil or other- 
wise political right ? 

Some may allege that it is but fair that a Seventh- 
day Adventist must comply with the rules and regula- 
tions upon holding public office, and he is not justified 
in violating such rules when they have been sanctioned 
by law. That may be true, but it should be stressed 
that this is not a question of preference. It is not a 
question of whether a citizen prefers government serv- 
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ice or he prefers to be a Sabbathkeeper. Rather, the 
issue is whether there is an equal protection in the 
exercise of religious professien and worship. And if 
Seventh-day Adventists are specifically disqualified 
to hold public office because they keep Sabbath on 
Saturday instead of Sunday or other days, does it 
not amount to a clear rank discrimination ? 

Truly, Judge Cooley was right when he said, 
“Whatever establishes a distinction against one class 
or sect is, to the extent to which the distinction oper- 
ates unfavorably, a persecution; and, if based on re- 
ligious grounds, a religious persecution.” And that is 
the exact condition of Seventh-day Adventists in the 
Philippines. They are forever barred from public 
service, laboring under a certain kind of government 
persecution. And the ground upon which they are 
being persecuted is a religious ground. 

It is indeed inconceivable how a country with its 
constitutional processes guaranteeing religious free- 
dom in the constitution could possibly make such a 
ruling. Sad it is to note that certain citizens are suf- 
fered to undergo humiliation and persecution because 
of their religious beliefs. It is at once foreseeable that 
if the government can exclude certain citizens from 
public service on religious grounds, it could also, 
sooner or later, exclude a larger number of citizens 
on other grounds. 

“The law is indeed hard,” so goes the Roman say- 


ing, but it is there. 
















A group of eager and wholesome Philippine youngsters 
enjoying their first contact with school instruction. 
Above is a young woman dressed in typical native dress. 
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Shall We Disrupt 


the Sacred to 


Aid the Economie? 


By A. H. RULKOETTER, Ph.D. 


Soxesovy IS ROILING THE. WATERS OF 
tiME. Who is it and why? Several are involved, but 
they are not in agreement. All believe their ideas to 
be the solution for a fixed calendar. At the United 
Nations the World Calendar Association is active. In 
Congress Hon. J. R. Farrington has introduced a bill 
for calendar revision. Here and there throughout the 
country a lone voice is heard advocating some form 
of change. Each idea is different, and each organiza- 
tion opposes the other. 

The charge is made that the present calendar, de- 
veloped in the days of the Roman chariot, is awk- 
wardly inadequate in this Atomic Age. Two thousand 
years ago the fastest thing on wheels was a horse- 
drawn vehicle. Today, travel is supersonic. Can it be 
that the request for calendar revision is based upon 
a change of planetary movements? The solar day is 
still determined by the time interval between two suc- 
cessive transits of the sun’s center over the same 
meridian. The lunar month is unchanged, and the 
solar year is still determined by the earth’s revolu- 
tion around the sun. The Sabbath, which is the only 
factor dividing time into the period of a week, still 
remains. In fact, the accuracy of the Gregorian Calen- 
dar is said to be within twenty-six seconds of the solar 
year. This fractional discrepancy is so small that it 
would take 3,323 years to make an error of one day. 
Then why the persistent effort for revision ? 

The complaint is made that our present calendar 
has uneven months and quarters, and does not lend 
itself to an accurate economie comparison by month 
or quarter. From this charge, it is obvious that the 
motive for change is that profit and loss can be more 
accurately and conveniently studied. Why plunge the 
people at large into confusion and distressing per- 
plexity in order to provide an economic convenience / 
A more simple solution than that can certainly be 
found. Numerous business establishments years ago 
set up their own statistical systems to eliminate the 
“awkward angles” and provide uniform periods for 
comparison. Any organization is free to make such 
changes as it may choose. In the calendar changes that 
are proposed, the assurance is given of a “fixed cal- 
endar.” Some things of lesser importance will become 
fixed, and things of more serious import will be un- 
fixed. 

What happened in 1752 when Great Britain 
changed from the Julian to the Gregorian Calendar ? 
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By a.p. 1752 an eleven-day error had accumulated 
because of an inaccuracy in computation under the 
calendar of Julius Caesar. The calendar dates were 
no longer in accord with the summer and winter sol- 
stices, and this discrepancy affected seasonal activi- 
ties as well as yearly religious functions. When the 
adjustment was made, September 3 became Septem- 
ber 14, 1752. This change was in date only, and did 
not affect the weekly cycle. However, when the change 
was made, pandemonium followed. People became 
confused in determining their birthdays and anni- 
versaries. Some thought they were older; others be- 
lieved themselves to have become suddenly younger. 
Employer and employee were in disagreement over 
wages and paydays. The termination date of mort- 
gages and bonds as well as interest due, became con- 
troversial issues. Land owners and tenants were in 
dispute over rents and leases. Of course the turmoil 
eventually subsided and the miry water again became 
clear. But why plan another and even greater upset, 
a perpetual confusion ? 

The revision proposed by the World Calendar As- 
sociation retains the present twelve-month distribu- 
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tion but changes the length of some months so as to 
provide for two thirty-day and one thirty-one-day 
month, making ninety-one days for each quarter. 
The beginning and ending of each month, each quar- 
ter, and each year would become fixed. For example, 
January would always begin on Sunday and end on 
Tuesday. But the fixity would be on paper only. Four 
quarters of ninety-one days each give a 364- instead of 
a 365-day year. This shortage of one day would be 
overcome by having one eight-day week at the close of 
the year. In leap year there would be two eight-day 
weeks, the first of which would be at the end of June. 

The “blank days,” “zero days,” “interealary” or 
“Y” days—whatever they may be called—ecannot in 
their relation to time be so calculated as though they 
did not occur. Economic perplexity is certain to de- 
velop. Would the railroad engineer, the telephone 
operator, or the hotel be paid for the service rendered 


on those days‘ Would interest be computed, and how 
would rents be affected ¢ 

The economic problems, however, would be of 
minor consequence in comparison with the religious. 
The Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, is determined by the 
weekly cycle of seven days as fixed by God. The eight- 
day week, whenever it occurred, would result in seven 
days intervening between successive Sabbaths instead 
of six days. God’s holy day would thereby become a 
vagrant itinerant, wandering through the days of the 
week and changing twice in leap year. The difficulty 
would be just as acute to the person who recognizes 
Sunday, the first day, as to the individual who recog- 
nizes the seventh day as the day of rest. 

What a tragedy that the religious and sacred must 
be disrupted for economic convenience or benefit. To 
the person who conscientiously reverences the com- 
mand of his eternal God, a calendar revision affecting 
the weekly cycle could never be made in 
heart or in life. Notwithstanding the assur- 
ances given that the revision can be made 
smoothly, distress, perplexity, inconven- 
ience, embarrassment, and hardship will be 
forced upon many. 

More than one hundred years ago August 
Compte, the French philosopher, suggested 
a thirteen-month calendar with necessary 
corrections at the end of the year. In 1854 
a Catholic priest, Father Marcus Mastro- 
fini, suggested a revision based upon a 
twelve-month calendar much the same as 
that now proposed by the World Calendar 
Association. Neither of these suggestions 
was adopted. During the wild outburst of 
the French Revolution, when atheism 
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flourished in that country, a revision was 
proposed that would have changed the 





TUE | WED | THU 


weekly cycle. Some authorities believed 
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that that was an attempt to divorce “all 
calculations of time from the Christian 
associations.”’ To assert that to have been 
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the motive then, would be as unfair as to 
bring a similar charge against present-day 
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proponents. However, the consequences of 
changing the weekly cycle today would in 


























all probability bring results comparable to 
the change proposed then. 








When the Julian Calendar Was Corrected by Pope 
Gregory in 1582, Ten Days Were Dropped From the 
Calendar Count as Is Shown Here. What Would Have 
The 


Been Friday the 5th Became Friday the 15th. 


Let business establishments make such 
individual changes as they need or desire, 
but permit mankind throughout the world 
to live its established religious convictions 
undisturbed. 


Uniformity of the Days of the Week Was Not Altered 
or Interrupted, nor Has It Been in Any Calendar Change 
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“In the Name ‘of God” 


-' 


By C. S. LONGACRE 


Cavecu HISTORY RECORDS the shameful 
fact that rival religious groups have often indulged 
in stupid bloody wars and cruel religious persecutions, 
all “in the name of God.” Fierce and inhuman cruel- 
ties have frequently disgraced religion and made men 
turn from it. 

No emotion is stronger than the one that attaches 
to a religious conviction if sincerely felt. Christ knew 
this. When He sent His disciples out to carry on 
the work He had begun, He warned them what to 
expect in these words, “The time cometh, that who- 
soever killeth you will think that he doeth God serv- 
ice” (John 16:2). At another time He revealed that 
men may apparently be deceived by the ardor of their 
beliefs and the activities they pursue. Some who 
claim to prophesy in Christ’s name and even cast 
out devils by its power will finally hear the Master 
say, “I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity” (Matt. 7:23). 

Through the centuries, when church and state have 
been united in an unholy alliance, the state, “in the 
name of God,” generally carried out the church’s 
sentences upon heretics. Usually the church demanded 
the prosecution but denied all responsibility—putting 
the blame for the “prison, rack and sword” upon the 
state. 

Religious legislation usually had a religious pre- 
amble attached to the legislative Act, such as “In the 
name of God, Amen”; or, “In the name of God, and 
in the name of Christ and the Holy Spirit, Amen.” 
This formal custom in religious legislation among 
pagan, Catholic, and Protestant state religions was 
followed during ancient, medieval, and even down 
to modern times. Among the ancient pagans, where 
religion and politics were joined together, of course 
the religious legislation was enacted in the name of 
the pagan gods. Cicero, one of the great statesmen of 
the ancient Roman world, in one of his addresses 
refers to the fact that pagan Rome acknowledged and 
attributed its great achievements to its gods. He said, 
“In the single point of attention to religion we have 
excelled all other nations, and it is to the favorable 
influence of this circumstance upon the character of 
the people that I account for our success in acquiring 
the political and military ascendancy we now enjoy 
throughout the world.” In all their legislative acts 
and military movements the Roman Government 
acknowledged “their divinities” as the controlling 
factors of their successes. 
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When the Roman Empire claanged its legally estab- 
lished religion from paganism to the Christian re- 
ligion, the empire followed the same pattern of ac- 
knowledging the God of the Christian religion in the 
preambles of all its legislative acts and legal docu- 
ments. These acknowledgments became the legal basis, 
as well as the justification, for the most cruel re- 
ligious persecutions that were perpetrated upon dis- 
senters and minority religious groups. These acknowl- 
edgments of Christianity as the established religion 
of the Roman Empire constituted a legal precedent 
for all subsequent religious legislation—the justi- 
fication for the creation of a union of the church 
with the state, for the teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion at the expense of the taxpayer, for the erection 
of all church edifices, for the support of the clergy, 
for the compulsory observance of religious customs 
and usages by all the people irrespective of their 
religious opinions, for the persecution of all dissent- 
ers, nonconformists, and heretics, for compulsory at- 
tendance at religious services, for the fixed forms and 
ritualism of religious worship, and for the right and 
privilege of preaching only that gospel prescribed by 
the established church authorities and ecclesiastical 
courts. Historical and official records show that all 
these legal transactions, in the name of the Christian 
religion, led to the final establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, for the supposed advancement of the cause of 
God and the benefit of the legally established re- 
ligion. It made no difference when there was an 
established religion whether it was pagan, Jewish, 
Catholic, Mohammedan, or Protestant; the result 
was always religious persecution of minority religious 
groups and dissenters. 

The Puritans of England and also of New England 
followed the medieval custom of acknowledging God 
by predicating their legal transactions: 

“Tn the name of God.” 

Even the Pilgrim Fathers, who drafted a Social 
Compact for a godly government before they left 
the cabin of the Mayflower and landed on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, said in its Preamble: 

“Tn the name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyall Subjects of our dread sov- 
eraigne Lord King James, by the grace of God of 
Great Britaine, France and Ireland King, De- 
fender of the Faith &. Having under-taken for 
the glory of God, and advancement of the Chris- 
tian Faith .. .” 
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The Puritan clergy of New England quoted these 
pious and religious phrases as the basis for the en- 
forcement of all religious obligations and as a justi- 
fication for the punishment of religious offenses by 
the civil magistrates. The official clergy virtually 
made the laws and ruled the courts. At a General 
Assembly which met at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
September 30, 1648, the clergy defined the nature of 
civil government, the functions of the civil magistrate, 
and the duties of the citizens as follows: 

“God, the Supreme Lord and King of all the world, 
hath ordained civil magistrates to be under Him, 
over the people, and for His own glory and the public 
good ; and to this end hath armed them with the power 
of the sword for the defence and encouragement of 
them that do well, and for the punishment of evil- 
doers.” 

No distinction 
ligious offenses in the punishment by civil mag- 
istrates. The and nonconformists were 
treated as heretics against the established religion 
of New England and as traitors and rebels to the 
civil government for their failure to obey the religious 
laws enacted by the civil authorities. 

After the Constitution of the American Republic 
was adopted and the church and state were separated 
by the Federal Government, many Christian clergy- 
men wrote George Washington lamenting that “the 


was made between civil and re- 


dissenters 


Constitution has no recognition of God or the Chris- 
tian religion.” The presbytery of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire sent an address to Washington in 
which they said: “We should not have been alone 
in rejoicing to have seen some explicit acknowl- 
edgment of the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent, inserted somewhere in the Magna 
Charta of our country.” 

To this Washington replied: “I am persuaded you 
will permit me to observe that the path of true piety 
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Before those intrepid Pilgrims set foot 
on American soil, they had already 
signed a Compact while still aboard the 
“Mayflower.” When once they landed 
and built their humble homes, their 
government was already in operation. 
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is so plain as to require but little political direction. 
To this consideration we ought to ascribe the absence 
of any regulation respecting religion from the Magna 
Charta of our country. To the guidance of the minis- 
ters of the gospel this important object is, perhaps, 
more properly committed.”—Cited in Christian Life 
and Character of the Civil Institutions of the United 
States, p. 248. 

The founding fathers of the American Republic 
gave full consideration to the question of acknowledg- 
ing God, Christ, and the Christian religion during 
the Constitutional Convention, when the fundamental 
law of our Jand was drafted, and concluded that the 
lessons of past history taught that strict silence upon 
the subject of religion was the best safeguard against 
a union of church and state for the future of the 
American Republic. 

On February 18, 1874, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to whom was referred the 
petition of E. G. Goulet and others, asking Congress 
for “an acknowledgment of Almighty God and the 
Christian religion” in the Constitution of the United 
States, rendered the following report: 

“That, upon examination even of the meager de- 
bates by the fathers of the Republic in the convention 
which framed the Constitution, they find that the 
subject of this memorial was most fully and carefully 
considered, and then, in that convention, decided, 
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after grave deliberation, to which the subject was 
entitled, that, as this country, the foundation of whose 
government they were then laying, was to be the 
home of the oppressed of all nations of the earth, 
whether Christian or pagan, and in full realization 
of the dangers which the union between church and 
state had imposed upon so many nations of the Old 
World, with great unanimity that it was inexpedient 
to put anything into the Constitution or frame of goy- 
ernment which might be construed to be a reference 
to any religious creed or doctrine. 

“And they further find that this decision was ac- 
cepted by our Christian fathers with such great una- 
nimity that in the amendments which were afterward 
proposed, in order to make the Constitution more 
acceptable to the nation, none has ever been proposed 
to the States by which this wise determination of the 
fathers has been attempted to be changed. Wherefore, 
your committee report that it is inexpedient to legis- 
late upon the subject of the above memorial, and 
ask that they be discharged from the further consider- 
ation thereof, and that this report, together with the 
petition, be laid upon the table.” (Signed by Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, Chairman of the Judiciary 


Committee of the House of Representatives, of the 
Congress of the United States. ) 

During the last two sessions of Congress resolutions 
were before it to have “an acknowledgment of the 
Almighty God and the Christian Religion” embodied 
in the Preamble af our Federal Constitution. All 
these religious phrases and measures would, if en- 
acted, serve as entering wedges to open the door for 
more and more religious legislation, which leads to 
religious controversies and religious persecutions. It 
is not the prerogative of civil government to pre- 
scribe or determine what religion is true, or what 
is false. All religious despotism and tyranny was 
nourished in the beginning by mild legal precedents 
granting religion political influence and _ prestige, 
until a perfect union between the church and the 
state was effected. As James Madison so aptly said: 
“Tt is proper to take alarm at the first experiment on 
our liberties.” The first step in the direction of re- 
ligious legislation is a dangerous step, because it may 
easily pave the way to the last step, which is the 
Inquisition. 

The Germans have a proverb: “All mischief begins 
in the name of God.” 


The Christian Citizen 


By DONALD F. HAYNES 


Ti: Curistian is under the constant and 
never-ending obligation to be a good citizen, to honor 
and respect his country’s flag, to support his govern- 
ment in defending it against all enemies, to pay a 
faithful tax, to participate in the functions of govern- 
ment, and to wear the uniform proudly when called 
to the colors. 

The divine mandate in the Bible to every Christian 
to give diligent heed to every appeal of his govern- 
ment is clear and unequivocal: 

“Let every person be subject to the governing 
authorities. For there is no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been instituted by 
God. Therefore he who resists the authorities resists 
what God has appointed, and those who resist will 
incur judgment. For rulers are not a terror to good 
conduct, but to bad... . One must be subject, not 
only to avoid God’s wrath but also for the sake of 
conscience. For the same reason you also pay taxes, 
for the authorities are ministers of God, attending to 
this very thing. Pay all of them their dues, taxes to 
whom taxes are due, revenue to whom revenue is 
due, respect to whom respect is due, honor to whom 
honor is due.” Romans 13:1-7, R.S.V. 

It is well to remember that in our time dictator- 
ships have overturned representative government in 
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many neighboring lands, and are now ruling the 
day-by-day destinies of vast populations. They don’t 
appeal, or request, or call. They demand, and order, 
and shout, and shoot. We may therefore be justly 
proud of our citizenship in a land where the voice of 
the people still rules through the ballot. We will 
keep our freedom alive by actively participating in 
the functions of government, by being informed on 
public issues, by inquiring and by voting on the right 
side where the issues are clear, and by requesting of 
our legislative representatives that we be honestly 
and adequately represented. 

God grant to us in this hour of international per- 
plexity that measure of devotion to Him that will 
make of us the kind of men and women who can 
carry with distinction the torch of liberty in a restless 


world. 








“When we rise to declare and defend religious 
liberty we are championing every other area of 
freedom. When religious liberty is threatened, 
every other freedom is jeopardized.” 

—Dr. E. B. WILLINGHAM 


Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs, Southern Baptists. 
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Proper to Take Alarm 


Sovoy, rue wisk MAN or ATHENS, was 
asked how crime could possibly be abolished in any 
state. ‘It will be abolished,’ said he, ‘when those who 
are not wronged feel the same indignation as those 
who are.’ ” 

These true words paraphrased a bit ean well apply 
to the preservation of liberty. 

The founders of this nation had lived close to 
tyranny, and they spelled out the protection they 
sought to give to the future generations of the young 
republic they established. We believe that liberty is 
never safe until those who love it are quick to see 
the dangers of some suggestions that are made even 
in the name of liberty. Madison’s Memorial and Re- 
monstrance, a document that was addressed to the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
contains truth too often forgotten—truth vitally essen- 
tial to the keeping of things we should love if we un- 
derstand the bases of our government: 

“Tt is proper to take alarm at the first experiment 
on our liberties. We hold this prudent jealousy to be 
the first duty of citizens, and one of the noblest char- 
acteristics of the late Revolution. The freemen of 
America did not wait until usurped power had 
strengthened itself by exercise, and entangled the 
question in precedents. They saw all the consequences 
in the principle, and they avoided the consequences 
by denying the principle. We revere this lesson too 
much soon to forget it. Who does not see that the 
same authority which can establish Christianity, in 
exclusion of all other religions, may establish with 
the same ease any particular sect of Christians, in 
exclusion of all other sects? that the same authority 
which can foree a citizen to contribute three pence 
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only of his property for the support of any one es- 
tablishment, may force him to conform to any other 
establishment in all cases whatsoever?’ 4H. H. V. 


Blue Law Enforcement 
Flares in Massachusetts 


New Eneuanp sive Laws received a lot 
of publicity, both favorable and unfavorable, when 
Attorney General George Fingold ordered the police 
throughout the State to enforce the virtually ignored 
1692 Sunday law. Sunday, May 17, when the crusade 
began, saw rather spotty compliance with his order. 
Some police chiefs ignored his letter; others decided 
to wait until town selectmen could be gathered for 
counsel. Only in Cambridge was there a complete 
erack down. 

A storm of protests brought quick action from the 
State government. Charles Gibbon, speaker of the 
House of Representatives, moved to get immediate 
action on repealing the out-of-date provisions of the 
law. Governor Herter declared, “Certainly there are 
a number of patently obsolete and absurd” provisions 
in the law as it stands. 

As usual, the Lord’s Day League supported full 
and strict enforcement of the blue laws. Dr. G. 
Vaughn Shedd, general secretary of the league, con- 
tended that the country must choose between aceept- 
ing blue laws or totalitarianism. “The decision,” he 
said, “is whether we are going to be willing to abide 
by the Blue Laws, or be compelled to go down the 
atheistic road of totalitarianism.” Many thinking peo- 
ple will disagree strenuously with Dr. Shedd. Reli- 
gious totalitarianism is just as bad as the atheistic 
brand, as history abundantly testifies. 

The patent fallacies of attempt- 
ing to legislate on the subject of 
religion is well demonstrated by 
this experience in Massachusetts. 
Laws are political instruments 
which reflect the thinking of the 
people on what is right and what 
is wrong to do. The Christian 


A wise man of ancient Greece was once asked 

how crime could be abolished. His answer was 

that it would end when those who are not 

wronged feel the — indignation as those 
who are. 
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religion is based on an absolute standard of right and 
wrong. Opinions may vary, and accepted social stand- 
ards may change from generation to generation, and 
therefore the human laws that govern conduct must 
be changed from time to time. Sunday laws reflect 
what men think is proper to do on an accepted holy 
day. Therefore the standards of two hundred years 
ago seem entirely unsatisfactory to people today. 
What our fathers refused to do on Sunday because 
of conscientious conviction, modern man does without 
the slightest twinge of conscience. And he demands 
that his government recognize the change. Hence the 
furor in Massach«setts when some overzealous law- 
enforcement officer attempted to impose “patently ob- 
solete and absurd” (to quote Governor Herter) pro- 
visions of the existing law. 

The solution of the absurdity is, of course, not the 
revision of the Sunday law but the outright repeal 
of all religious laws now on the books of our States. 
Until this is done we shall be periodically treated to 
the unpleasant spectacle of otherwise intelligent and 
dignified officers of the law attempting to do what is 
considered by a large section of their constituency as 
plainly ridiculous, if not worse. M. R. T. 


Governmental Power 
Must Be Limited 


Bisnop Orro Disetivs, who lived through 
Nazi tyranny and went to jail for opposing attempts 
of Nazism to subvert the Christian church, finds him- 
self these days in conflict with the Red powers in 
East Germany. Bishop Dibelius is considered the 
foremost Protestant champion of the rights of the 
chureh in Germany and has been both denounced and 
threatened by the Communists. One of the clergymen 
of the church that serves as his Cathedral headquar- 
ters was seized by Red security police last February 
within a few vards of the doors of the chureh, and 
has not been heard from since. If anyone is qualified 
to speak about totalitarianism, Bishop Dibelius would 
seem to be. He is credited with saving, “Power is like 
sea water. The more one drinks of it, the thirstier one 
gets.” All history testifies to the truth of the bishop’s 
observation. 

The phrase, “Drunk with power,” is so apt, s@ pat, 
so fit that no other one could be more descriptive. 
Power is so seductive that few can resist its evils. In 
our cynical periods we are inclined to feel that no 
one can safely be trusted with it. But no government 
is possible unless it has certain powers. And no gov- 
ernment is safe unless these are limited. Individual 
liberty is never secure unless rulers recognize that 
the power they exercise is delegated to them by the 
people and may be withdrawn. Individuals can keep 
their freedom only by betmg quick to discern attacks 
upon it and willing to sacrifice to preserve it. 
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Lazy folks give up their freedom because they are 
too indolent to protect it. Such people are willing to 
be slaves to the charlatah who claims much, promises 
much, and does not demand either thought or effort 
while he strengthens his bands upon his victims. 

The founders of this nation had lived close. to 
tyranny. We today are soft with luxury. All too 
many would rather compromise than contend for basic 


rights. H. H. V. 


State Church Chafes 
Under State Control 


Bere recogxizep as a state church by 
the civil authorities has its drawbacks. When the 
government is furnishing funds to pay for the sup- 
port of the church, everything seems rosy; but when 
the state exercises the authority that naturally goes 
with support, the other side of the picture is a dark 
one. 

The Church of Norway has been chafed by the fet- 
ters that state control imposes. The Lutheran Church, 
which is the state church in Norway, has been trying 
for some time to have an end brought to parliamen- 
tary control. In 1951 the minister of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs introduced a “Church Reform act” and soughi 
diligently to bring about its enactment. However, 
when the bill came to a final vote the Parliament 
took out from the bill everything that would have 
given church councils authority over the life of the 
church. It seems that civil officials are as loath to 
give up power in ecclesiastical matters as church 
leaders are. 

The people in America who are everlastingly try- 
ing to bind the church up with the state in some way 
or another ought to learn from the experiences of 
others how dangerous such a course is. When the state 
is neutral in matters pertaining to God it is no evi- 
dence of hostility. Neutrality and hostility are not 


synonyms. H. H. V. 


New York Sunday Law Vetoed 


To nave mane New York blue laws bluer 
would have been the result if Governor Dewey had 
not vetoed the Sunday bills passed on to him by the 
legislature. The farther removed we become from the 
drafting of the Declaration of Independence and the 
framing of the Constitution, the less the liberties 
they provide are cherished. Time should help us to 
appreciate more fully the inestimable freedom these 
two documents extend to us. But that does not seem 
to be the experience. This attempt at making the 
present Sunday laws of the State more drastic is 
evidence of the fact that once religious laws are on 
the books there will be those who seek to make them 
progressively more drastic. It is the tendency of some 
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to use the sword to support religious objectives, but 
it is not the spirit of the Master. 

If any evidence is to be recognized that the people 
of this great nation are Christians, it is the civil and 
religious freedom that is afforded its subjects, and 
not the circumscribing or retracting of those liberties. 
If the church would derive its messages from the liv- 
ing Word and use the sword of the Spirit, it would 
not be obliged to appeal to Caesar for support. Its 
appeal reveals the impoverishment of its spiritual 
vision and strength. 

Governor Dewey is to be complimented for his sup- 
port of the Constitution as evidenced by his veto. 

A. H. R. 


Sunday Law Difficulties 
in Alabama 


@yw tue rimst Scnpay in October, 1952, 
the police of Mobile, Alabama, began the enforce- 
ment of a city ordinance “which limited the items 
certain retail establishments could lawfully sell on 
the Sabbath.” This ordinance was declared unconsti- 
tutional and was repealed by the Mobile City Com- 
mission. Then the State statute was invoked against 
certain ones who operated their businesses on Sunday. 
This State statute was enacted in 1799, when the area 
in which Mobile is situated was governed by the “Mis- 
sissippi Territorial Legislature.” 

Exempted from the provisions of this antiquated 
blue law are a number of businesses like hotels, res- 
taurants, filling stations, ice cream manufacturing 
plants, bakery shops, and railway, steamboat, and bus 
lines. 

Grocers seem to have been singled out for prosecu- 
tion. Some of these attempted to secure an injunction 
to prevent the police from enforcing the law. Their 
plea was denied. 
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The State Sunday law was invoked against certain businesses only. 
Apparently grocers were the ones singled out for arrest and prosecution. 
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One grocer refused to pay a one-hundred-dollar 
fine that was imposed, and was sent to jail. Fines to- 
taling about $25,000 have been assessed altogether, 
and appeal bonds amounting to “nearly $75,000” 
have been posted. 

Recorder William Bekurs called before him a large 
group who had been arrested for Sunday violation 
and said, 

“You are charged with a violation of a state law 
which is punishable under conviction as a misde- 
meanor under the law of the State of Alabama. It 
is a general law of the State of Alabama, applicable 
to the entire state, and not just to the City of Mobile. 
The City Commission cannot repeal this law. The 
City Commission and the chief of police cannot order 
a law enforcement officer to cease enforcing it or to 
fail to enforce it. 

“Therefore, since the law which you are charged 
with violating is a law of the State of Alabama, I am 
going to transfer these cases to the state docket, and 
I am going to order that any cases of a similar nature 
in the future be placed directly on the state docket. 

“T am doing this in order to enable you defend- 
ants to demand jury trials and thus have a grand jury 
investigation of these, and any future cases of this 
nature, to determine whether or not the present or 
future grand juries desire further prosecution for 
violations of this particular law of the State of 
Alabama.” 

In following this course Judge Bekurs had reversed 
previous actions by him when he “had refused to 
allow a request by attorneys that the cases be placed 
on the state docket.” Almost three hundred cases had 
brought convictions in Judge Bekurs’ court. If three 
hundred cases are to be tried before juries, the cir- 
cuit court in the Mobile district will be a busy place 
for a long time. 

We think that the editorial which follows is evi- 
dence that sentiment in Mobile is running against the 
anachronistic legislation under which the grocers of 
the city have been especially marked for prosecution 
and persecution. 


“4. Juries Show City Commission Sunday 
Grocer Arrest Is Futile 


“Tt is time for the Mobile City Commission to 
eall off the Police Department’s farcical waste of 
time in closing grocery stores on Sunday. 

“The ‘catch-all’ ordinance, under which grocers 
have been arrested for violating an ancient state Sun- 


day closing law, is unenforceable. 


“Four different juries have failed to convict. In 
each case, 12 men, tried and true, have decided that 
there is no offense against society in selling groceries 
on Sunday. 

“The first case ended in a mistrial. In the second 
case, the jury deliberated only 35 minutes before 
freeing an arrested grocer. In the next case the jurors 
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Juries failed to convict those grocerymen brought to trial 
for selling food on Sunday. 


were out only 30 minutes before returning a verdict 
of acquittal. In the fourth it took only 15 minutes for 
the jury to acquit the defendant. 

“Tt is a waste of time for the Police Department 
to continue making arrests under a statute that is out- 
moded and unpopular and was not enforced until 
recent months. The arrest of Sunday grocers began 
suddenly last Fall. There was no ery from the public 
that they be closed. 

“Four juries have shown that Sunday grocers are 
not going to be convicted under the ordinance. Even 
if the State Supreme Court upholds the validity of 
the ‘catch-all’ ordinance now on appeal, it is most 
likely that Mobile County juries will continue to re- 
turn acquittal verdicts in the cases of Sunday grocers. 

“It takes 12 jurers to convict. One juror can hold 
out against conviction and the ease will end in a mis- 
trial. In view of what four different Juries have done, 
we think it is a valid conclusion that no combination 
of jurors ever will agree to convict under this law. 

“Continued arrest of grocers operating on Sunday 
is a waste of time, money and police power. These 
eases are cluttering up the Circuit Court docket— 
there are enough appeals to tie up the court for more 
than two years. Aside from the time lost in making 
actual arrests, policemen are being called from duty 
or from needed off-time rest to appear as witnesses in 
appeal cases which are being thrown out by the juries. 

“The Sunday grocery closedown drive is a farce. 
It is resulting in unpopularity for the entire police 
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force. No other city in Alabama is having any such 
exhibition of wasted police effort. Mobile got along 
without arresting Sunday grocers for as long as any- 
one can remember. 

“Now that Mobile County juries—who represent 
a wide cross-section of citizens in every walk of life 
—have shown that they won’t convict grocers under 
this futile statute, it is time for the Mobile City Com- 
mission to assert its authority and call a halt.”—Re- 
printed from the Mobile Press, April 15, 1953. 

Two things are needed to defeat the enforcement 
of Sunday laws. 

First, apply them without fear or favor or dis- 
crimination. Let the police refuse to make fish of one 
and fowl of another. If it is wrong to sell food—fuel 
for the human engine—then. it is wrong to sell auto 
fuel for cars for business or pleasure. 

Second, let a few men go to jail rather than be 
browbeaten and denied their rights by uitra pious 
folks who feel able to take up judgment, that belongs 
to God, against their fellow men. Bondage of the 
spirit is worse than shackles or prison walls. Let free 
men remember this always. What we enjoy today was 
bought at a dear price. H. H. V. 
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Brochure Available From 
National Archives 


Ow ovr cover LAsT QUARTER we showed 
the new setting for the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights in the Na- 
tional Archives; and our first two artieles were de- 
voted to these great documents. Legible facsimiles of 
the documents are now available in a National Ar- 
chives publication, Charters of Freedom. This is a 
well-designed brochure, 14 by 11 inches, which has 
a note before each facsimile that gives the historical 
background of the document. 

A most attractive feature of Charters of Freedom 
is its unusual and artistic design. On the cover is 
sketched the shrine in the National Archives in which 
the documents are displayed. Within the booklet are 
interesting sketches of the Liberty Bell in Philadel- 
phia and of Federal Hall in New York City, meeting 
place of the first Congress under the Constitution. 
Also included are pictures of the mural paintings in 
the National Archives Exhibition Hall. One of these 
shows Thomas Jefferson presenting the Declaration 
of Independence to John Hancock, President of the 
Continental Congress; the othér depicts James Madi- 
son submitting the Constitution to George Washing- 
ton, President of the Constitutional Convention. A 
photograph of the beautiful National Archives Build- 
ing is included too; and on the back cover of the bro- 
chure is the significant quotation: “The heritage of 
the past is the seed that brings forth the harvest of 
the future.” 
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The price per copy is only twenty-five cents ; twenty 
cents in quantities of five hundred or more. The bro- 
chure is for sale at the National Archives or can be 
ordered by mail. Checks or money orders should be 
made payable to the Treasurer of the United States 
and sent to the National Archives, Washington 25, 
D.C. We are sure that many of our readers will want 
to buy copies of this unique publication. 
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The Bill of Rights Survives 


a New Attack 


I, AN IMPORTANT SUPREME CouRT OPIN- 
10oN a few weeks ago, Justice William O. Douglas 
struck a blow for liberty which has been too little 
noticed. One reason for the apparent blackout of “lib- 
eral” comment on this decision is probably the fact 
that Edward A. Rumely, the man who won this im- 
portant battle for freedom of the press, represents the 
so-called “Right.” Had he been a communist or a 
member of some bizarre religious sect, we should have 
heard a great deal more about his case. 

It will be recalled that Doctor Rumely, as secre- 
tary for the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, was ordered by a congressional committee in- 
vestigating lobbying to turn over to the committee a 
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list of all purchasers of books which the committee 
had been selling to its members and others sympa- 
thetic to its ideas. The idea was that Doctor Rumely’s 
outfit was attempting to influence Congress via the 
public. This was supposed to be lobbying. 

In the course of his appearance on June 6, 1950, 
before the committee, of which the late Congressman 
Frank Buchanan was chairman, Doctor Rumely said 
that he was willing to produce the names of all con- 
tributors and the records of all loans and other trans- 
actions. But he added, “I’m not going to produce the 
names of people who bought books because under the 
Bill of Rights that is beyond the power of your com- 
mittee to investigate.” 
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The House cited Doetor Rumely for contempt of 
Congress, and his case dragged along through the 
Federal courts until it reached the Supreme Court, 
where the right of Doctor Rumely and all other Amer- 
icans to publish and circulate books without supply- 
ing the names of the buyers to public authority was 
unanimously sustained. 

Concurring with Justice Frankfurter’s majority 
opinion, Justice Douglas wrote: 

“We have here a publisher who through books and 
pamphlets seeks to reach the minds and hearts of the 
American people. . . . Like the publishers of news- 
papers, magazines, or books, this publisher bids for 
the minds of men in the marketplace of ideas. 

The command that ‘Congress shall make no law . 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press’ has 
behind it a long history. It expresses the confidence 
that the safety of society depends on the tolerance of 
Government for hostile as well as friendly criticism, 
that in a community where men’s minds are free, 
there must be room for the unorthodox as well as the 
orthodox views.” 


It would be difticult to find two sets of idé@#s*more 
hostile to each other than those of Justice Douglas 


and the Comm itegeiaiighagyas utional Government. 
The justice’s opinion does fondeto his integrity and 
his ability to interpret American doctrine without 
regard for his taste in ideologies. Coming to the cen- 
tral issue of whether the publication and distribution 
of books can be penalized under a statute to control 
lobbying, Justice Douglas wrote: “Once the Govern- 
ment can demand of a publisher the names of the 
purchasers of his publications, the free press as we 
know it disappears. Then the specter of a Government 
agent will look over the shoulder of everyone who 
reads.” P 

It seems to us that the Supreme Court’s verdict in 
the Rumely case belongs with those important deci- 
sions by the court which in critical times put America 
more firmly on the right course, the course in line 
with her historic traditions.—KEditorial, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 2, 1953. Reprinted by special 
permission of The Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 
1955 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


News Notes F rom Canada 


[The following news notes have been furnished to us by 
Darren L. Michael, who wrote for us in our last quarter’s 
issue. ] 


Ovrawa—The passage of Fair Employ- 
ment legislation by Parliament is most heartening 
and must be viewed as a step in the right direction. 
Though applying exclusively in the Federal field of 
labor relations, it serves as a reminder of what must 
be done throughout Canada on the Provincial level, 
where already some headway has been made, as in 
Ontario. 


Tite passtxc or Senator J. J. Hayes 
Doonr, of New Brunswick, who served as chairman 
of the Special Senate Committee on Salacious Litera- 
ture, reminded Canadians of the contribution made 
by one of Canada’s distinguished sons in concert with 
others of his colleagues on the committee who sought 
an answer to the problem of filthy literature. Until 
his death the committee had been holding public hear- 
ings with a view to learning the opinions of public- 
spirited citizens and organizations whose concern for 
the problem might lead to the formulation of legisla- 
tion by Parliament that would solve the problem 
without endangering the foundations of freedom. 

It is to be hoped that the future direction of the 
committee will be in the hands of one as fair and as 
dedicated to the preservation of liberty as Senator 
Doone. It will take much to resist the pressure for 
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outright censorship as advocated by so many well- 
meaning but certainly misguided persons. 

Prine Mrytster Louis 8. Sr. Lavrent 
expressed doubt that legislative enactment of a Bill 
of Rights should be undertaken. He pointed out that 
such action would call for the cooperation of all pro- 
vincial legislatures. However, advocates of such a pro- 
vision will continue to hope and press for the adoption 
of the necessary legislation upon the same premise 
that the present government has found convenient to 
use in its advocacy of Fair Employment measures. In 
this respect support can be found in all parties from 
individuals who recognize that Canada needs a Bill 
of Rights around which the forces of freedom might 
be rallied. 


A pan on Sunpay runeRAts that will hit 
mainly at the Chinese community of Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, was passed by city aldermen. Though 
all will understand the desires of undertakers, ceme- 
tery employees, and others to have their Sundays free 
for religious worship, it is doubtful whether con- 
sciences that are weakened by pecuniary motives 
should be bolstered by legislative measures. Surely no 
one will deny a Chinese, Moslem, Jew, Seventh-day 
Adventist, or Seventh Day Baptist the right to bury 
his dead on Sunday or any other day if he finds an 
undertaker and assistants who have no scruples 
against serving the community on that particular day. 
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Legislative Changes in 
New York Sunday Laws 


Ow Jaxvary 15, at a hearing before the 
“Joint Legislative Committee on Sabbath Law” of the 
Legislature of New York, the editor of Linerty ap- 
peared for the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists and made the following statement: 

“The General Conference is in favor of the pro- 
posal which vou are considering. This approval does 
not stem solely, nor even primarily, from the fact 
that Seventh-day Adventists observe the seventh day 
of the week as their day of rest and worship. They 
would oppose Saturday laws as quickly and as ear- 
nestly as they eppose Sunday laws. Their opposition 
to such legislation rests upon the belief that any at- 
tempt to enforce religious beliefs by civil officials is 
detrimental to both the chureh and the state. All the 
experiences of the past prove this to be true. 

“No one has ever kept Sunday devoutly because 
any civil enactment has declared the day to be holy 
time. Those millions of faithful Christians in dur 
country who observe Sunday as a weekly Sabbath, 
do so because of what they believe to be scriptural 
authority or the teaching of their church. Such folk 
would do this if there were no Sunday law on the 
statute books of any state of our Union. This is dem- 
onstrated by the piety and the chureh attendance of 
people in the half dozen or so states with no general 
Sunday laws. It cannot be denied that attempts to 
enforce the religious beliefs of majorities by police 
power must work hardship upon equally devout mi- 
norities. 

“Snch statements are usually met by one or both 
of the following arguments: 

“1, People have an inherent right to worship in 
peace and quietness. Of course they do. Seventh-day 
Adventists would be the first to object to placing a 
baseball park, a race track, or a seven-day working 
factory close enough to a chureh to disturb its wor- 
shipers. But the experience of seventh-day observers, 
Orthodox Jews, Seventh-day Adventists and others, 
proves that satisfactory worship can be carried on 
without receiving particular favor from the civil law. 

“Some folks are supersensitive about their religion. 
For instance, some years ago in a Southern State, a 
man testified in court that a Seventh-day Adventist 
working in a field a half mile from the witness’s 
church disturbed his worship. The Adventist was con- 
vieted. 

“2. It is claimed that without Sunday laws labor 
would be exploited. 

“Labor’s interest can be protected by providing 
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that everyone must be given twenty-four consecutive 
hours of rest every seven days. An instance of such 
a law is found in the District of Columbia, where the 
work of barbers is thus regulated. 

“As you gentlemen know, the proposal you are 
considering is not new. A somewhat similar action 
has been taken by the New York State Legislature, 
I am told. 

“Tn 1935, the Pennsylvania Legislature enacted a 
law to permit counties and cities, above a certain pop- 
ulation, to hold referenda to decide whether or not 
motion picture houses could be open on Sunday. No 
evil effects have followed this. The churches have not 
lost membership. Crime has not increased. 

“Maryland, whose sons and daughters delight to 
eall it the Free State, has gone farther in meeting 
local conditions and wishes than any other State of 
which I know. Besides public general laws, which 
apply to the whole State, the legislature can and does 
enact public local laws, which in their provisions af- 
fect only a portion of the State—usually a county. 
As a resident of that State I can testify that the sys- 
tem has some strong points in its favor. It makes 
sure that no part of the State is denied what its citi- 
zens rightly desire because people in another part of 
the State do not feel the need of the same things. 

“In closing let me say that since we live in a com- 
plex society, it is necessary for the state to make sure 
that no one be allowed to claim for himself anything 
that will infringe the equal rights of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

“T am confident the proposal before you is fair, 
just, and equitable, and I sincerely hope that you 
may see fit to recommend it to the legislature for 
passage. 

“Thank you.” 

At the hearing representatives from a number of 
organizations appeared in favor of a change in the 
law. However, the appeal was lost. Though the com- 
mittee was divided in its sentiments, the majority 
refused to recommend a change. The minority offered 
a report which “urged the Legislature to pass a bill 
making it a defense to a prosecution for violation of 
the Sabbath Law, that the defendant observed, ac- 
cording to the tenets of his faith, Saturday as his 
Sabbath and did not work or conduct his business on 
that day.” 

The committee itself suggested changes that would: 

“Give grocery stores the same privilege now held 
by delieatessens and bakeries of opening on Sunday 
between 4 and 7:50 p.m. 

“Permit the sale of magazines as well as newspa- 
pers on Sunday. 
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“Authorize the holding of processions and parades 
after 2 p.m. on Sunday where permitted by local law. 

“Restrict the seizure of goods illegally displayed 
for sale on Sunday to the class of goods actually dis- 
played, rather than the whole stock of the merchant.” 

The same New York Times, March 11, article 
from which we have quoted adds a paragraph that is 
very significant indeed, showing clearly that Sunday 
laws in New York are as stringent or as lenient as 
some judges want to make them: 

“Under the penal law, ‘works of necessity or char- 
ity’ are permitted on Sundays, and last week a magis- 
trate here ruled that an automobile laundry was 
entitled to operate on Sunday, though the Attorney 
General ruled some years ago that it was a violation 
of the Sabbath Law. The court held that ‘times have 
changed.’ ” 

Religious News Service reports that Governor 
Dewey vetoed the suggestion to “restrict the seizure 
of goods illegally displayed for sale on Sunday to 
the goods actually displayed,” and gave as a reason 
that he wanted time for further study on the matter. 


All in 286 Words 


A suivzarp or Brirrs, thousands of them 
a year in this day and age, snows under Parliament 
and its committees. 

They come from such large and nationally recog- 
nized bodies as the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Canadian Congress of Labor, and from such 
small and obscure groups as the “Pumpkin Growers 
of Punkeydoodles Corner.” 

Most of them are long and labored, many of them 
lose their point and confuse their reason in a hurri- 
cane of words. 

A “model” brief has come to the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Sale and Distribution of Salacious and In- 
decent Literature. 

It was headed, simply as “A Statement,” (of the 
Executive Committee of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church in Canada). It was concise; it had simplicity, 
and stated a position with cool reason. 

The Senators were impressed. “One of the most 
able briefs I’ve ever seen,” said Senator J. J. Durrvs 
of Peterborough, and committee heads nodded in 
agreement. 

The statement said: 

“We welcome action by Parliament that will pro- 
tect the country from dangers to its morality, pro- 
vided that: 

“1. Adequate safeguards be included in any rec- 
ommendations of legislation to assure the continued 
freedom of the press, and that: 

“2, Such measures be confined to the prohibition 
of the publication, sale and distribution only of that 
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literature whieh is. commonly classified as obscene, 
lewd and vulgar. 

“Believing in complete freedom of the press as one 
of the inalienable rights of free men living in a free 
country, we feel strongly that if such guarantees are 
not secured the basic freedoms will be in grave 
jeopardy and will pose a distinct threat to the demo- 
cratic way of life. . . .” 

That was the point of the brief, in three short para- 
graphs. Concise though it was, the brief did not sac- 
rifice the required pleasant “necessities” of such doe- 
uments, for with neat respect it expressed thanks for 
being heard, confidence in the wisdom and integrity 
of the senators, the Church’s love of country, and 
loyalty to the Queen. 

It was all wrapped up in 286 words.—The Ottawa 
(Ontario, Canada) Journal, Feb. 18, 1953. 


Chureh and State 


A stareMeNt Issvep at the opening of a 
recent national conference on family life, held in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the Catholic 
church, called for “the rejection of all divorcee.” 

If the statement was intended by Catholic leaders 
for the guidance of Catholics, it is unexceptionable, 
for it is surely the right of a church to establish rules 
of behavior for its communicants. Likewise, no objec- 
tion can properly be raised to a statement by mem- 
bers of a church, intended as a declaration of moral 
principle to which, it is hoped, men and women out- 
side the church will adhere. 

But if it was intended to go beyond these limits 
and press for laws forbidding divorce, the statement 
is to be condemned as a breach in the wall that should 
separate church and state. The law of divorce is the 
state’s business. The churches which do not believe 
in divorcee have no more right to impose their stand- 
ards of behavior on citizens generally than other 
religious groups would have in imposing, by general 
law, their dogmas regarding card playing, liquor, 
daneing, or Sabbath observance.—Chiecago Daily 
Tribune, Mareh 20, 1953. 


Auto Sabbath 


Oxe or tHe Maxy Brits which the New 
Jersey Legislature will consider when it convenes 
Monday is A. 242, offered by Assemblyman Barnes 
of Essex County, which makes it illegal for a motor 
ear dealer to buy, sell, or trade a new or used car on 
Sunday. The bill is now ready for final passage in 
the Assembly, and the explanatory statement which is 
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Many monuments to great Americans dot the landscape of the 
District of Columbia. None are more impressive and significant, 
however, than the two shown in this illustration. In the fore- 
ground is that imposing memorial dedicated to the memory of the 
sixteenth President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. 
Looking east through its marble columns one can see that tower- 
ing shaft that marks the esteem we hold for our first President, 
George Washington. As we thus do honor to these distinguished 
Americans, we are reminded anew of the great service these, as 
well as many others, have given to the cause of both civil and 
religious freedom and to the movements leading to social justice 
and peaceful tranquillity. 








attached to A. 242 states that “the purpose .. . is 
to make uniform the closing on Sundays by motor 
vehicle dealers and thereby permit automobile dealers 
to observe the Sabbath.” 

Another provision of the Barnes bill would subjeet 
any persons who engage in the automobile business 
on Sundays to a fine not exceeding $100 or a jail 
term of not more than 30 days for the first offense, 
and a fine of $200 or a jail term of 60 days for a 
second offense. 

The Barnes bill should be defeated if only because 
it is one of the many attempts made at Trenton to 
legislate in behalf of special interests. There is no law 
which compels a motor car dealer to remain open on 
Sunday. If he does so simply because a competitor 
chooses to remain open he obviously is not interested 
in the observance of the Sabbath as much as he is in 
competitive conditions affecting his business.—<As- 


bury Park (New Jersey) Press, March 14, 1953. 


State Aid to Parochial 
Schools in Missouri 


Av pirrerenr tres in the past we have 
referred to conditions involving the use of public 
schools by sectarian groups and the appropriation of 
public funds for the support of denominational 
schools in Missouri. (See Liserry, vol. 37, no. 1, p. 
23; vol. 46, no. 1, p. 13; vol. 47, no. 3, p. 20.) The 
Missouri Association for Free Publie Schools has 
recently issued a most interesting statement. We are 
glad to present it for the special consideration of our 
readers who are citizens of Missouri who may not be 
acquainted with the facts it contains. We think it 
will also serve as food for thought for citizens of any 
State where efforts are being made to draw funds 
from the State’s revenues for the support of sec- 
tarian institutions of any kind. 

“We present for the information of the tax-paying 
citizens of Missouri a record of the expenditure of 
public tax funds for the school year, 1951-52, as state 
aid, to parochial schools which have been given the 
status of public schools in Missouri, together with 
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the salaries paid to nuns who served as teachers in 
these schools during the year, 1951-52. The Missouri 
Association for Free Public Schools has made a very 
thorough investigation and audit of these funds at 
its own expense, and we believe the figures herein set 
forth are accurate. 

“Total number of counties where such schools 
existed (Bollinger, Chariton, Clark, Cole, 
Dunklin, Franklin, Henry, Lincoln, Mont- 
gomery, New Madrid, Osage, Perry, Phelps, 
Pike, St. Charles, St. Genevieve, Scott, and 
Warren) - 18 

Total number of such schools 25 
Total number of nuns employed in such schools, 
their salaries being paid out of public tax 











Se eee 94 
Total amount of salaries paid to said 94 nuns 
out of public tax funds - $140,956 


Total amount of state aid paid to these schools 
in addition to the salaries of nun-teachers 
_ $470,259.62 
Local taxes for the support of these parochial 
‘public’ schools has been estimated at approx- 
imately $350,000.00 

“Tt is readily seen, therefore, that total expendi- 
ture of publie tax funds for the support and mainte- 
nance of Roman Catholic parochial schools which 
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purport themselves to be public schools in the state 
of Missouri, reaches the staggering sum of $961,- 


215.62. 


“We believe that every penny of this tax money 
has been used contrary to fhe constitution of the state 
of Missouri, and contrary to the will of the over- 
whelming majority of our tax payers.” 


Movies, TV Tangle in Test; 
Court Rules Blue Law Valid 


Ey ruere rirst pig LeGat rest in North 
Carolina, the movies and television tangled head-on in 
the State Supreme Court yesterday and the movies 
‘ame out second-best. 

The high court handed the theaters a setback when 
it held that the State’s old Sunday “blue Jaw,” dat- 
ing back to the 1740's, is constitutional. 

A Charlotte movie house had contended that the 
act empowering municipalities to regulate Sunday 
activities was unconstitutional. The movie operator, 
Charles B. McGee, also charged that the act diserimi- 
nates against the movie industry since radio and tele- 
vision stations are permitted to operate at any hour. 

But Associate Justice E. B. Denny, writing the 
court’s opinion, said: “In our opinion, the operation 
of a motion picture theater is an entirely different 
business from that of operating a radio or television 
station and these operations may be placed in different 
classifications.” Justice Denny noted that no fee is 
charged for listening to the radio or watching tele- 
vision. . 

Said Justice Denny: “The right of the munici- 
pality to enact and enforce ordinances relative to the 
observance of Sunday must be delegated, if it exists, 
by the Legislature . . . Municipal corporations have 
no inherent police powers and can exercise only those 
conferred by statute.” 

The court said that municipalities are vested with 
“discretion in determining the kinds of pursuits, oc- 
cupations, or businesses” to be covered by the Sunday 
ordinance, and the courts will not interfere as long 
as the ordinances are “founded upon reasonable dis- 
tinctions and have some reasonable relation to the 
public peace, welfare and safety.” 

Such ordinances, the court said, must affect all per- 
sons “similarly situated or engaged in the same busi- 
ness without discrimination.” But, Justice Denny 
pointed out, motion picture theaters fall in a different 
classification than TV. 

And, he added, the fact that’ McGee operates an 
outdoor theater and may be unable to exhibit more 
than one show on Sunday is insufficient “to sustain 
his contention that the ordinance deprives him of his 
constitutional rights” under the without-due-process 
law. 
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The court then answered another question. 

The fact that churches meet during the hours in- 
volved does not mean that the ordinance attempts to 
legislate in religious matters, the court held. 

“There is nothing in it,” said Denny, “that offends 
the First Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion or that attempts to infferfere with the natural 
and inalienable right of man to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience. ° 

. . The ordinance contains no provision that may 
be construed as impinging upon the freedom of con- 
science. . . . It neither purports to compel nor deny 
the observance of any religious duty.”—The News 
and Observer (Raleigh N.C.), May 7, 1958. 


Pierz, Minnesota, Again 


Is rue rourru quarter, 1951, issue of 
Liserry considerable space was given to conditions 
that prevail in Pierz, Minnesota. Recently Judge 
Clayton Parks, in Ramsey County distriet court, in 
response to an appeal to the court from a decision by 
the state board of education denying consolidated 
independent district 6, of which it is part, $16,924 
in state aid, said: 

“Holy water fonts were filled from time to time. 
They must have been used or else water evaporated 
and the fonts were refilled by the teachers. 

“They must have been filled for the purpose of 
use and it is not sufficient answer to say that they 
were only Mfrequently used. 

“Furthermore, during released time for religious 
training the priest came into the schoolroom and gave 
religious training. 

“On the walls of the Pierz school appeared all of 
the pictures, decorations and reminders common to 
a parochial school. Records kept were provided im 
part by the Catholic diocese of St. Cloud for the in- 
terchangeable use of the parochial school and the 
public school when pupils were transferred from one 
to the other. 

“Tt seems to have been unquestionably a design in 
the Pierz school to use taxpayers money for the pur- 
pose of inculeating sectarian principles in the minds 
of the children.” 


U.S. Supreme Court Reverses 
Rhode Island on Jehovah’s 
Witness Decision 

[On March 9, 1953, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a unanimous opinion of the Justices, decided a 
case that had been brought to it on appeal from the Su- 


preme Court of the State of Rhode Island. The decision 
is short enough for us to offer it all. The reasoning of the 
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Court and the clear-cut, forceful phrases the opinion con- 
tains should help us to appreciate anew the charter of our 
government and the devotion of the members of our highest 
tribunal to the provisions of the Constitution.—Eprror. ] 


“The City of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has an 
ordinance which reads as follows: 

“Src. 11. No person shall address any political 
or religious meeting in any public park; but this 
section shall not be construed to prohibit any political 
or religious club or society from visiting any public 
park in a body, provided that no publie address shall 
be made under the auspices of such club or society in 
such park.’ 

“Jehovah’s Witnesses, a religious sect, assembled 
in Slater Park of Pawtucket for a meeting which at 
the trial was conceded to be religious in character. 
About 400 people attended, 150 being Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Appellant is a minister of this sect, residing 
in Arlington, Mass. He was invited to Pawtucket as 
a Visiting minister to give a talk before the Pawtucket 
congregation of Jehovah’s Witnesses. Appellant ac- 
cepted the invitation, attended the meeting in the 
park, and addressed it over two loud speakers. It was 
a quiet, orderly meeting with no disturbances or 
breaches of the peace whatsoever. 

“Appellant’s address was entitled ‘The Pathway to 
Peace.’ He discussed the futility of efforts being made 
to establish peace in the world. And then, according 
to his uncontradicted testimony he ‘launched forth 
into the scriptural evidence to show where we were 
on the string of time; that we had reached the end 
of this wicked system of things.’ Appellant had been 
talking only a few minutes when he was arrested by 
the police and charged with violating the ordinance 
set forth above. He was tried and found guilty over 
objections that the ordinance as so construed and ap- 
plied violated the First and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. of the Constitution. He was fined $5. His 
conviction was affirmed by the Rhode Island Supreme 
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When the colonies that formed our nation were young and the 
laws that should govern them were still under consideration, 
Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, proposed a govern- 
ment that could welcome within its boundaries men and women 
of all faiths, recognizing the fact that freedom, both civil and 
religious, is the God-given right of every soul. 











Court. R.I. , 91 A. 2d 27. And see Fowler 
v. State, R.I. , 83 A. 2d 67, an earlier 
opinion answering certified questions and holding the 
ordinance valid. The case is here on appeal. 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1257 (2). 

“Davis v. Massachusetts, 167 U.S. 43, decided in 
1897, sustained a conviction of a man for making a 
speech on the Boston Commons in violation of an 
ordinance that forbade the making of a public address 
there without a permit from the mayor. Much of the 
oral argument and most of the briefs have been de- 
voted on the one hand to a defense of the Davis case 
and on the other hand to an attack on it. Analyses of 
subsequent decisions have been submitted in an effort 
either to demonstrate that the Davis case is today 
good law, or to show that it has been so qualified as 
no longer to have any vitality. We are invited by ap- 
pellant to overrule it; we are asked by respondent to 
reaffirm it. 

“We put to one side the problems presented by the 
Davis ease and its offspring. For there is one aspect 
of the present ease that undercuts all others and makes 
it necessary for us to reverse the judgment. As we 
have said, it was conceded at the trial that this meet- 
ing was a religious one. On oral argument before the 
Court the Assistant Attorney General further con- 
ceded that the ordinance, as construed and applied, 
did not prohibit church services in the park. Catholics 
could hold mass in Slater Park and Protestants could 
conduct their church services there without violating 
the ordinance. Church services normally entail not 
only singing, prayer, and other devotionals but preach- 
ing as well. Even so, those services would not be 
barred by the ordinance. That broad concession, made 
in oral argument, is fatal to Rhode Island’s case. For 
it plainly shows that a religious service of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is treated differently than a religious serv- 
ice of other sects. That amounts to the state preferring 
some religious groups over this one. In Niemotko v. 
Maryland, 340 U.S. 268, 272-273, we had a case on 
all fours with this one. There a public park, open to 
all religious groups, was denied Jehovah’s Witnesses 
because of the dislike which the local officials had of 
these people and their views. That was a discrimina- 
tion which we held to be barred by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 

“Appellant’s sect has conventions that are different 
from the practices of other religious groups. Its reli- 
gious service is less ritualistic, more unorthodox, less 
formal than some. But apart from narrow exceptions 
not relevant here (Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 
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145; Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333) it is no business 
of courts to say that what is a religious practice or 
activity for one group is not religion under the pro- 
tection of the First Amendment. Nor is it in the 
competence of courts under our constitutional scheme 
to approve, disapprove, classify, regulate, or in any 
manner control sermons delivered at religious meet- 
ings. Sermons are as much a part of a religious service 
as prayers. They cover a wide range and have as great 
a diversity as the Bible or other Holy Book from 
which they commonly take their texts. To call the 
words which one minister speaks to his congregation 
a sermon, immune from regulation, and the words of 
another minister an address, subject to regulation, is 
merely an indirect way of preferring one religion 
over another. That would be precisely the effect here 
if we affirmed this conviction in the face of the con- 
cession made during oral argument. Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, or Episcopal ministers, Catholic 
priests, Moslem mullahs, Buddhist monks could all 
preach to their congregations in Pawtucket’s parks 
with impunity. But the hand of the law would be 
laid on the shoulder of a minister of this unpopular 
group for performing the same function. 

“The judgment is reversed and the cause is re- 
manded to the Supreme Court of Rhode Island for 
proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

Reversed. 

“Mr. Jusrice FraANKFURTER concurs in the opin- 
ion of the Court, except insofar as it may derive sup- 
port from the First Amendment. For him it is the 
Equal-Protection-of-the-Laws Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment that condemns the Pawtucket or- 
dinance as applied in this case. 

“Mr. Justice Jackson concurs in the result.” 


State Attorney General 
Rules on Sunday Sales 


BATON ROUGE (AP)—tThe attorney general’s 
department says the market section of a combination 
market-grocery may remain open on Sunday if a 
separate street entrance is provided and groceries are 
not sold. 

Assistant Attorney General M. EF. Culligan wrote 
District Attorney J. St. Clair Favrot of Baton Rouge, 
in a letter made public yesterday, that markets are 
exempt from the Sunday closing law. The district 
attorney had inquired whether a market selling pro- 
duee, vegetables, meats, poultry and dairy products 
could operate on Sunday if the market were separated 
by a permanent partition from the grocery. 











We can well be proud of that pi of freed Roger Williams. 
While he was in office no religious laws were enacted by the 
Rhode Island government. He held that a breach of the first table 
of the Ten Commandment law had to do with man’s relation- 
ship to God, and as such was outside the duty of man to enforce. 
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The question came up in connection with Sunday 
operation of three stores in Baton Rouge.—Shreve- 
port (Louisiana) Journal, May 1, 1953. 


Baptists Call for Sunday 
Law Strengthening 


AAN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT in connec- 
tion with all of this agitation with respect to Sunday 
laws is the stand of “two Mobile Baptist bodies” 
which called upon the legislature not only to “clarify” 
the Sunday laws but to “strengthen” them. The 
Mobile Press of April 27 had a long first-page article 
that credited these Baptists with “affirming belief in 
the sacred nature of Sunday observance.” Nobody 
can rightfully object to our Baptist friends for stat- 
ing their beliefs, but when they call upon the civil 
authorities to strengthen a purely religious law they 
have departed a long way from the teaching of the 
man that they like to look upon as the patron saint 
of Baptists and religious liberty in the United States. 
They can well be proud of Roger Williams. As long 
as he held office in the Rhode Island government that 
colony did not enact religious laws. He declared it 
to be his opinion that “the magistrate might not pun- 
ish a breach of the first table of the law comprised in 
the first four of the Ten Commandments.” These 
first four commandments have to do entirely with 
man’s relationship to God. We have said so often 
that it has almost become stale that if the state has 
a right to legislate in matters of Sabbath observance, 
it has a right to legislate upon any other phase of 
religious belief. How would our Baptist friends react 
if a legislature enacted a law declaring sprinkling 
must be observed and penalizing those who teach that 
immersion is necessary ¢ This would be as logical and 
as fair as to depend upon a civil law to give authority 
to Sunday observance and to rely upon the power of 
the policeman’s club to enforce its observance. 
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Since liberty is the heritage of all men, why not send LIBERTY, 
the Magazine of Religious Freedom, to at least five of your friends 
and neighbors. Help them to become more familiar with the 
principles that you hold so dear. 


Believing that many of our readers would like to aid the cause of 
religious freedom in this way, we have prepared an order form 
that can be used in sending in a list of subscriptions. This coupon 
appears below. 


Should you wish to send in more subscriptions than this coupon 
provides for, you may attach an additional sheet of paper, listing 
names and addresses. 


Please send LIBERTY, the Magazine of Religious Freedom, pub- 
lished in the nation’s capital 5 
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Rates: 

One year, $1.00 each [] Special, 5 subs to separate addresses, 

$3.00 [] Three years, one address, only $2.00 [1] Enclosed find 
Check [] Money order [] Currency 


Send your order to the 


Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 


Associated Church Press 
Opposes Vatican Ambassadorship 


Tur Assocrarep Cuurcn Press, an or- 
ganization representing about one hundred of the 
leading Protestant journals of this country, took the 
following action at its meeting in Washington, D.C., 
April 8-10: 

“Wierreas, It is our opinion that appointment of 
a United States ambassador to the Vatican is a fun- 
damental violation of the national principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, 

“Resolved, That the Associated Church Press ex- 
press its gratification that the nomination of such 
an ambassador was withdrawn by the previous ad- 
ministration and has not been made by the present 
administration, and urge the President of the United 
States not to disregard the steadfast conviction of a 
majority of the American people that no diplomatic 
representative of the United States should be assigned 
to the Holy See.” 


Sunday Hunting Among 
Bills in Ohio Legislature 


Tue Generat Assempty will consider a 
number of bills concerning outdoors and conservation. 
Two of them reflect the ignorance of some members 
of the legislature in these matters. Or perhaps it is 
simply their disregard for the future of conservation 
or public hunting. 

One bill that has been introduced will make an 
enemy of 99 per cent of the farmers in the state. It 
would permit Sunday hunting. The measure is House 
Bill 646 and was introduced by Rep. Richard I. 
Woods (R., Cleveland). 

Without even knowing whether the representative 
is a city or country dweller it would be a good guess 
to say that he would resent spending Sunday in a 
bomb shelter or watching hunters tramp down his 
front lawn. If he is a church goer he might find it a 
little hazardous to take the family out of the house 
if it involves traveling through outlying areas. 

Farmers are trying to go along with public hunting 
and ignore those hoodlums who make things tough for 
the majority of sportsmen. However, there is nothing 
fair about asking a farmer to give up the only day 
he has of peace and quiet during the hunting season. 
Also, it is the only day during that long period that 
he feels safe to turn his livestock (and children, for 
that matter) loose on his property. 

Other attempts to legalize Sunday hunting have 
been made in the Legislature. All have been defeated 
and no doubt enough level-headed legislators will be 
on hand to defeat the move this time.—Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch, April 5, 1953. 

We are inclined to agree with this writer. 
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Are you interested in liberty for liberty’s sake? 
Do you value the freedom that you and your children have? 
Do you recognize the rights of those who disagree with you? 


Are you sure you would defend others in the practice of their convictions 
as ardently as you would contend for the preservation of what you believe? 


Are you aware that liberty is kept only by those who exercise eternal 
vigilance? 


Do you know that assaults are continually being made en the liberty that 
we love? 


Only untiring energy and efforts and the practice of the maxims of liberty 
can save for us and pass on to future generations the freedom of which 
we Americans are proud. 


Why not buy a copy of each of the booklets listed here for yourself? 
Why not be liberal and buy some for your friends? The price of each is 
only 25 cents, postpaid. 


Send your order to the 


Religious Liberty Association 


6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 
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T. K. MARTIN 


The Official Home of the Governor of the State of Maryland 


Government House 


Grovernment House in the capital city of Annapolis has been the official 
residence of Maryland’s governors since the 1860’s. It was built in Georgian 
country mansion style, that is, a five-point house, the center section serving as 
a dwelling, with two adjoining corridors connecting the two wings. It was designed 


by Col. R. Snowden Andrews of Baltimore, and was constructed during the ad- 





ministration of Gov. Thomas Swann at an approximate cost of $70,000. 


























In 1936, during the administration of Gov. Harry W. Nice, this 
home of. the governors of the Old Line State was remodeled from Mid- 
Victorian to Colonial style. Fisher and Taylor were the architects, and 
the cost was approximately $136,000. 

This building, just across the street from the State House, is inter- 
esting, not only because of its Colonial lines, but because of its ornamental 
gate and iron picket fence. The picture is completed by colorful hedges, 
formal gardens of seasonal flowers, and stately trees with overhanging 


branches of vivid green. 



































